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ABSTRACr 

This paper, one of two related documents, examiass 
the Impast of ,de3liaing enrollments on educational expenditures. It 
highlights population and social changes that have contributed tj the 
decline and discusses the aeneral financing of schools. Finally, the 
paper discusses strategies state policvmaleers can use to manage ' 
decliae, including forecastiro enrollment trends, providing tech/nical 
assistance and specialized services, altering staffing policies, and 
building public relations. (Ruthor/LD) 
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Fran 1969 to 1979, elementary schools lost approximately <.4 million students. 

As of 1976 this loss of elementary students began spreading into high schools, 
C3 2 

^ and will resale in a loss of more than 3.5 million students by 1990. The 
demographic picture is bleak and raises fundamental policy questions for 
education decisionmakers. In this paper I briefly highlight the parameters of 
the population change and describe the ejqjected and actual inpact of declining 
enrollments en educational expenditures. Ttie paper concludes with options that 
state level policy makers might want to consider in trying to manage decline. 

Decline; A Surprise Vlhose Time Has Ccme 

The losa of elanentary students came as a surprise. As Table 1 illustrates the 

Census Bureau predicted in 1960 elementary and secondary school enrollments for 

1980 and 1985 that were so far off the mark as to have one chance in one hundred 

3 

thousand of occuring. By 1977 predictions for the same years were twenty 

4 

percent lower than the Census Bureau's 1960 predictions. The changes in 
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I Table 1 

I960 CEIJSUS BUREAU PRDOBCTIONS 

1960 EstiJtate 1977 Estimates 
HIGH l£M 

EUMENTARy 1980 46,079,000 37,405,000 29,796,000 

1985 52,117,000 42,362,000 29,885,000 

HIGH SCHOOL 1980 16,998,000 15,047,000 14,32MQP 

1985 19,583,000 15,569,000 13,080,000 

enrollment were a direct result of a declining birthrate. The last half of the 

fifties was the high point for births in the United States, when births 

5 

plinmBtted fran almost 4.2 million to a low of 3.1 million in 1975. 

Scne of. the social changes that helped to cause this drop in birthrate were not 
widely noted: increasing career aspirations for wcnen, more liberal abortion laws, 
the high divorce rate, increased use of contraception, changes in aiployment 
practices, to name a few. The nvinber of women wrirking increased dramatically^ 
Thirty-seven percent of the women sixteen years old and older worked in 1960. By 
1977, this figure rose to 46 percent. The postponement of marriacre also depressed 
the birth rate. At the beginning of the sixUes, 28 percent of single womeri ages 
20 to 24 were unmarried; by 1973 that figure had junped 10 percent 
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on the basis of such factors daiographers have predicted- what the birth rate is 

likely to be until the year 2000. Currently the nost popular assiirpUon is that 

the ocrpleted family size of young vcnen now of reproducUve age and those who 

will bear children in the future will average approxiinately 2 children. If this 

estimate is accurate, the enrollment declines that began at the elanentary and 

secondary level in 1969 will continue until 1982. The trend, however, my be 

reversed in the mid eighUes if women in the baby boon cohort who have postponed 

childbearing until their 30's begin having families. So far scant evidence exists 

that this is happening, since births, which have been increasing one ^percent a year, 

on average between 1973 and 3.978, sean to be moving up very slowly. If a birth 

spurt ever mterializes, darographers praJict an eventual 6 percent increase in 

the norter of elanantary school children f ive^years after it begins and a 20 percent 

increase for the five year period thereafter. VJule there may be so^ hope of 

an eventual turn-around in elanentary school enrollments, secondary education will 

12 

lose students until 1990. 

Decline is not Uniform j 

The national figures provide an agoregate picture but obscure tremendous 
variability.^^ VSule thirty-eight! states have experienced declining enrollments, 
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only 8 lost more than 1 percent of their student populaUon a year fran 1970-1975 
«hile 21 iQst less than .8 percent over the same ti»e period. Furthernore the 
stuaent j«4.ulation in 12 states has been grc«ing. While nost of these states have 
e)5»rienced nodest enrolment growth, enrollinent in Alaslca, Arizona, Florida, 
Nevada, and New Hampshire has risen more than 1 percent a year fran 1970-1975. 

r 

Just as enrollinent deolii* is not uniform across the states, it is also not uniform 
within states. Urton areas ai^ their first ring ai«rbs are ™ng the hardest hit. 
Nineteen seventy-one was the peak Vear for enrollments in the country's major urban 
areas." At that tii« urban elanentary and secondary entollrents were as high as 
5.4 million students. By the 1975-1976 school year, however, enrollments had 
dropE^d to their 1962-1973 level of 4.9 million. Of the 27 largest cities, only 
four were growing, as of 1975: Miami, Houston, Matphis, and San Diego. 

in «3dition to the drop i.. the birth rate, the loss in city school enrollments is 
due to several trends peculiar to urban areas: the out-migraUon of families, 
especially fran the middle class, the exclus of business and industry, and the 
decrease in in^^graUon. Such trends teve result^ in a disprofortionate na*>er of 
vAutes leaving the cities. While the na*er of whites has decreased 13 F^xcent, the 
n»ter of blacks has increased 40 per^t tet>«en 1960 and 1970. By 1970, 15 out 
of 25 najor urban, areas had a popolaUon that was nore than 80 percent minority, 
with an additional seven cities ranging from 60 to 79 percent minority. 

A «i,rin H TVTwnsel "Chancing/Declining Enrollments in Large City 
" ffi ?:"r,^..'^^^^^ijgy^niS"nts,^^ g^llenge of t^ decade. 
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Ihis general changing ethnic ocrposition in the population is reflected in the 

ethnic ocatposition of the schools. Bet^^ 1968 and 1974, 12 of the 27 largest 

cities averaged a 13 percent increase in their minority populations. The 

increase ranged fran a low of two percent for a city like the District of 

Colvanbia vAiich was already predoninately black to a high for Atlanta of 23 

16 

percent, an increase fran 62 to 85 percent miiiority. Thus, as city school 
systeros are loosing clientele, they are also being required to provide for an 
increasingly educationally disadvantaged student population vMch, at least 
potentially, requires higher expenditures. 

Like public school enrollments, private school enrollinents are also on the down- 
17 

swing. Here, tod, the aggregate figures hide sane variation. The overall 
totals for private school enrollment are dov;n since Catholic school enrollnents 
cotprise almost three-fourths of the private sector. Non-catholic private 
school enrollments, however, have been increasing since 1967. 

The Student-Money Connection 

MDst state aid allocations are rade directly or indirectly on the basis of nurrber 
of students. During a period of decline, therefore, the general expectation is 
that ouUays for education will shrink in proportion to a district's loss of 
pupils. But v^t data exists suggest that education expenditures are neither 
leveling off nor slowing, even taking inflation into account. A survey of four 
states conducted by the' Education Cannission of the States indicates tliat 



16 (\feshington, D.C. : U.S. Department of Health, Education, and \^lfare. 
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districts with large declining en:r)llinents spend greater amounts than the state 

averages per pupil for total, insxuctional, operation, maintenance-of-plant, 

18 

and fixed expenditures. Declin5ng enrollment districts also are marked by 



above average property vjealth per 
averages, and eibove average state 



pipil, tax rates above or equal to statewide 
aid per pi?)il. 



A study si^jported by The Office of \ Education suggests that these results are 

19 

generalizable to the nation as a whole. • Expenditures in five districtr in each 
state with the greatest absolute piipil decline and five with the greatest relative 
decline were examined. Districts vatli the largest decline in pupils had higher 
absolute increases in revenues, stjite aid, locally raised revenues, and tax bases 
than did the statewide average for all districts. These results held with per 
pipil e3q)enditurcs for both types of districts. ^ 

Thus, declining eniollnent districts do not appear as fiscally depressed as expected. 
Several different factors seem to account for this phenonenon. First, by definition, 
per pupil expenditures increase as the number of students decrease. Inherent in the 
most oonnon expenditure yardstick is an inflation factor. Even if expenditures 
remain constant, per pupil expenditures will rise. 

Second, school districts spend alirost 80 percent of their budgets on personnel. As 
the need for new teachers dwindles, faculties become older and more experienced. 
Most salary schedules reward education and years of teaching.^ Thus, schools are 



18 Allan Odden and Philip E. Vincent, "The Fiscal Iirpacts of Declining Enrollments: 
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Research Corporation) , 1977 . 
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suK»rting an increasingly expensive cxDhort of teachers. Furthennore, tenure itself 

prohibits districts frcxn naking iitmediate staff cuts to account for enrollment 

decline. The large percentage of school district budgets allocated for personnel 

also means that savings from declinirig enrollments accrue slowly. Students do not 

disappear in classrocm multiples. Decline is usually dispersed across a district. 

While a district nay be losing students gradually, it cannot excess teachers until 

this loss is concentrated in the same school, same grade, and same clas?rocr\. It 

may take several years of declining enrollments before this can happen. According 

to one estimate, districts can begin to accrue short term savings only five years 

after eni-ollments begin dropping with major long term savings available twenty years 
20 

down the road. 

Third, the systems of financing that many states use may be contributing to the 

upward spiral in costs. Nineteen out of thirty-seven states which have experienced 

enrollment decline, plus* ten states which have not, use one of several provisions 

21 

either to discount or forestall the loss of state aid to districts. These 
provisions provide districts with state funds over and above the actual number of 
students enrolled, thereby creating a buffer period to cushion the Ijrpact of decline. 
Consequently districts can phase themselves into a period of declining state support 
rather than feel the loss of state money precipitously. 

Fourth, the demands on the education system are not abating. For example, in 
1976 Congress passed the Education for All Handicapped Students Act mandating 
that schools provide an appropriate education to all students. Students formerly 
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enrolled in state insUtuaons and supported entirely by state money are now the 
responsibility of local school districts. Handicapped students must be evaluated 
individually and a "pirescription" outlined to advance the selected educational 
objectives. The provision of such services obviously costs money that districts 
previously had not spent. 

22 

Federal and state rules and regulaUons also encvinber the system. Many new 
statutes require districts to provide services but include no support for their 
inplenentation. Each nev; program carries its own administrative burden. The 
existence of a great mar^ of these programs probably results in a geonetric 
increase in administrative costs, only seme of xvhich are supported by federal 
and statje funds. 

What Can Policymakers Do? 

The declining enrollments phencnenon can be characterized in three ways. First, 
while decline did not spring de novo onto the education scene, it did, in the early 
1970' s, catch many off guard. Second, the national picture of overall decline 
hides a great deal of variation within any one s^.te or region: growth and decline 
are occurring sijmiltaneously. Last, contrary to conventional wisdom, fewer students 
do not automaUcally result in less being spent on education. 

These observations suggest that educational planning needs to be improved and 
that no simple formula will save the day. They also suggest that educators will 
have a lot of explaining to do if they want to neke an .argu'^ent for budget 
increases during this time of retrenchment. 



22 Paul Hill, "Do Federal Education Programs interfere with One Another?" 
(Santa Itonica, CA.: Rand Corporation), September 1979. 
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state policymakers are pivotal to the management of decline because there is nuch 
that state departments and state boards can do to help local districts manage 
decline. Sane of the possible strategies include iitproving forecasting, providing 
technical assistance and special services, altering staffing policies, and 
building public relations. 

Forecasting . . DecliniJig enrollinents caught many districts off guard because of 
inadequate forecasting capabilities. Even if district managers keep track of 
local births, it is often difficult for th^to gather and use data about people 
iTDving into their oatmunity. Localities vrould be helped tremendously if states 
could provide information on enrollment trends. Few states currently have such 
a capability, and even if they do, their projections are often not disaggregated 
enough to be of use to local planners. Knowledge of econonic conditions, 
migration patterns, and corplex social or econonic indicators can help districts 
plan ahead. In order to supply such information states need to develop reliable 
data collection mechcinisms. 

Ttechnical Assistance . States can also offer technical assistance and disseminate 

information (bo local agencies—on what is likely to occur and what can be done 

about it. States can increase LEA awareness and help districts build on the 

experience of other LFAs. SEAs, along v;ith statewide professional organizations, 

such as the National School Boards Association, the National Association of State 

Boards of EducatjLon and other professional associations can help by publishning informa-ii 

holding seminars, running training proarams, and offering workshops on topics related 

23 

to the problsos associated with decline. Illinois is a state which has been in 
the vanguard in this respect, ttot only was it among one of the first to establish 



23 Several associations have already published manuals on the problans of decline 
and ways of overcaning than. See for ex-jnple: David H. Florio, DrcHrtina 
Enrollments (National School Boards Association), farthconing; and Robert J. Goettel 
ard Dana W. Paige, "A Report on Declining Enrollments," in The Imperative of Leader- 
ship, vol. 2, no. 1 (National Association of State Boards of Education, July 1976); 
Declining Enrollment: What to Do, T^rican Association of School Administrators, 
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a ocninission on declining enrollments, it also has a declining enrollmpnt "MOD" 
squad which provides teclinical assistance to local districts. 

Planning for decline my call on skills that managers have yet to develcpp. Ihe 
adverse effects of decline are ompounded by the unfamiliarity of Americans in 
general and the education industry in particualr with it. American experience 
up to now has been with growth. During periods of grcwth, mistakes in management 
may go virtually unnoticed. During .decline the margin of error is reduced and 
problems are exacerbated because most managers have not been trained to deal with 
retrenchnent. 

The major thrust of the technical assistance, then, ought^ to be directed tcward 
inproving management practices. Managenent science and organizaUonal behavior, 
long part of educational administration training programs, are disciplines that 
can be learned and applied to mitigate the effects of changing conditions. Under 
the conditions that now exist in seme oatinunities, managenient help is not only 
welcomed, but requested. As the constraints on resources have tightened, decisions 
about the allocaUon of scarce resources beoaie more important and more susceptible 
to public debate. Budgets that previously resulted from standardized, increases 
now receive careful scrutiny. Various eooncnic models and operations research 
techniques used in conjunction with a sensitivity to oannunity priorities may help 
managers optimize the use of scarce resources as well as weather the period of 
decline. 

. Special Services . State agencies can directly provide sane of the specialized 
services that are most likely to be lost when budgets are cut. Using techniques 
that have been developed for relatively poor rural districts over the years, the 
state, through the state department of education or regional and intermediate 
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agencies, can serve the handicapped or excepticjnal child when th^ demand cannot 
justify the high cost of these services in e^ich individual district. Ihe > 
specialized services--whether basic or "frills"— that are the first to go in a 
financial crunch because of their limited appeal or limited clientele can be 
retained if the costs are shared across a niariber of districts. Often state 
regional units, or a oonsort.Um of districts are the most exf-saient way to do this. 

Staffing Policies . The states can also contriiute to developing more flexible 
staffing policies. While parents, ' taxpayers, and students are only indirectly 
affected by changing enrollments, teachers and support staff feel tl-^ full force of 
its aftermath. A taxpayer may pay a few more dollars and students may lose an 
elective, but t^e teacher stands to lose his or her job. , Ihe minority teacher or 
female administrator who, in most cases, has less seniority than her white, male 
counterpart, is most likely to be let go. The state can intercede and develop new 
policies to protect both teachers and the affirmative action gains of rec*nt years. 
Early retirerent incentives, teacher job clearinghouses, retraining of teachers 
for skills in danand, and subsidies for teachers to go hack for advanced education are 
all possible strategies states can try out. 

Public Relations . While state level decisi imakers can explore new ways to help 
districts manage decline, educators at all levels have a selling job to do as 
education ocnpetes with other public services for public support. Generally 
people expect that as the output of an industry decreases, the industry's total 
expenses should decrease. Applying this rule to education, a convincing argument 
can be made that education, as it serves fewer people, should gradually be costing 
the taxpayer less, especially since no proven relationship beto^ resources and 
productivity exists. 
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T^ere is, h^ever, an argvrent to be n«de f or sa« tnidpoint alona the expenditure 
spectrv-,, because school systan. ^ fact require substantial funding just to be . 
able to told their own. An arg««nt can even be .^de for increasing «,=enditives, 
since the job schools are asked to do seers to be expanding. If aAninistrators 
have any hcpe of increasing revenues tJvey will need to educate the public about the 
raolUtudinous responsibiliUes the schxMs continue to incur. Given finite 
resources, tt« futur. of educaUonal policy making will be hard choices as to 
«hid. mission, the sd«x>ls «ill f.aifill a.^ «hich wiU have to sacrificed. 



